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ON THE GOLD ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN IRELAND. 

To the Editor of the TJlsteb Journal op Aboh^ology. 

Sib,— In conformity with a suggestion of yours, that it might be useful to preserve a record 
of the opinions expressed by intelligent strangers, from various countries, "who have visited 
the collection of Irish antiquities in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, respecting some of 
the remarkable specimens preserved there, I have looked over my notes of conversations, made 
at the time, and have thrown together the following summary, confining myself for the present 
to one class — the gold antiquities. 

The origin of these antiquities ia so obscure, and the opinions of archaeologists, respecting them, 
are so conflicting, that any light which can be thrown upon the subject is of importance. For so 
far, the gold antiquities found in Ireland have been a complete puzzle to antiquaries. "With very 
few exceptions, they are quite peculiar to this country j as no articles of the same kind have been 
discovered elsewhere, that I know of; or, if they have, no account has been published of them. 
Our native history, whether written or traditionary, affords us no clue to their original uses ; and 
there seems, therefore, to be no mode of assisting our speculations, but that of ascertaining, as far 
as possible, whether any things of a similar kind be now in use in other parts of the world. 

One class of antiquaries (all of whom are Irish,) hold that these gold antiquities, being dis- 
covered in Ireland, are necessarily of Celtic origin,* while others, in England, &c, are found who 
hold a very different opinion. For my own part, I do not profess to hold an opinion either way ; 
and, if the tendency of the following recorded observations leads altogether towards the latter view 
of the question, I am not the less ready to admit the force of any arguments which may be brought 
forward in support of the other. 

In the present Btate of the case, deprived as we are of all data, except the single undoubted 

a Celtic Origin. — The term " Celtic " used in relation be Celtic ; but if they are not, we are at liberty to speculate 

to antiquities, must, I think, be taken in connection with as to what people they belonged to, and as to the circum. 

the statements made by Herodotus as to the European locus stances which placed them in Ireland. Ancient articles 

of the Celts in his time, as known to the Greeks. He found in Wurtemburg may with propriety be called Celtic, 

places the Celts near the head- waters of the Danube, in the in relation to place ; and, in like manner, such objects found 

district now called Wurtemburg, where we ought now to in certain parts of Spain may be called Celt-Iberian when 

look for Celtic antiquities. If gold antiquities, like those they cannot be proved to be exotic productions, as our 

discovered in Ireland, are also found in Wurtemburg, it argument leads us to consider the gold antiquities found in 

is evident that we must admit the Irish gold antiques to Ireland. 
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fact, that certain articles made of gold", of peculiar forms, of unknown use, and of unquestionable 
antiquity, have been found under the soil in Ireland, not only singly, but sometimes in large 
quantities and during a period of many years — we may legitimately compare them with similar 
objects in use elsewhere ; and we may to a certain extent, apply to both the old mathematical axiom 
that " things which are equal to the same are equal to one another/' Tested by this principle, let 
the following observations be taken at what they are worth. 

The simplest form exhibited by our gold antiques belongs to those usually called " bangles," 
and by some antiquaries, " ring-money./' under the impression that they were used in lieu of 
money in very ancient times, not only here, but in Africa. This latter opinion is countenanced 
by the existence of certain Egyptain paintings in which pieces of gold, in forms not very unlike 
these rings or bangles, are represented as the tribute paid by a conquered African people, or as 
spoil taken from them by a victorious Egyptian monarch. It is argued by Keating that the 
progenitors of the Irish (who are asserted by the bardic chroniclers to have passed some time in 
Egypt) brought the custom thence of using gold torques. But this argument is fatal to the claim 
put forward for a Celtic origin of these antiquities. It points to the Jews, and to Africa as the 
gold country; and, when conjoined to the difficulty of accounting for the supply of the material in 
Ireland (which never was geologically a gold-producing country), would lead to the opinion that 
nearly all gold bangles came from Africa to this country. 

Different visitors to the Museum have coincided in pronouncing some of the forms of the gold 
antiquities to be African, while denying this to be the case in others. They have denied also the 
correctness of certain statements, published both by Irish and English antiquarians, regarding the 
identity in form of the bangles now used in some parts of Africa as money; and particularly as 
to any modern African bangles being the same in shape as those open gold ringSj commonly 
called Irish gold "ring-money," composed of a round bar of gold, bent nearly into a circle, and 
having more or less expansion at its two ends [see Plate I., figs. 1, 2, and 3], It has been affirmed 
by African travellers that such things are not now manufactured in Africa ; or that, if they are, 
they are unknown to the gold traders both on the eastern and western coasts. 

The present African wrist-bangle is a plain ring having no expansion at the ends, like Eigs. 1, 
and 2 in plate I. ; while the greatest part of the Irish specimens, probably the whole of those which 
correspond in size with the wrist-bangle, have at least a burr or incipient expansion at the extre- 
mities, which in more elaborate specimens takes the form of a thimble or small cup [see Plate I., 
figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8]. It is a curious fact that at least twenty African travellers, and among them 
several traders from the west coast, who have visited the Museum, all told the same story as to the 
absence of any expansion on the modern gold African bangle. It is right to state, however, that 
some of them ventured to express the opinion that it must have existed formerly, because it is 
found on what are called the " manillas" or copper bangles now manufactured in England, in 
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imitation of African ones. b These are sent to Africa to be exchanged for commodities in the way of 
trade. It was also stated that the silver bangles, at present commonly worn as armlets in the north 
and east of Africa, have always an expansion at the ends : this part, indeed, is now ornamented in 
various ways, but may still indicate the ancient form ; one use of which may have been to retain 
a number of smaller rings on the large one. 

An Irish lady of rank (though of Spanish origin), who visited the Museum some years ago 
in company with the Kev. Dr. Bussell of Maynooth College, claimed the gold rings of this class as 
ancient wedding rings, the same as were used formerly in Spain, and still occasionally even at the 
present day. She actually wore, at the time of her visit, a gold bangle on her left wrist, which 
she said was her wedding-ring. She further explained that her family had originally been 
Jewish, and that her belief was that the custom had been derived from the Jews of Seville. She 
suggested, with regard to the Irish rings resembling hers, that they might have come from Spain, 
and that they were originally Jewish ornaments, and not Irish. This lady mentioned that, among 
the Jews of Seville, it was the custom to bury women with their gold rings on their wrists, and 
even expressed the hope that, when she herself died, her wedding-ring would be buried with her. 
She has paid the debt of nature some time ; but, though I have asked the question, I have not 
discovered whether her wish had been complied with. I suggested to this lady some doubts as 
to the possibility of the Jews of Seville, or any Jews, having been so innocent as to bury valuable 
articles of gold with the dead. She referred me to the statements in Josephus' History of the Jews 
concerning the vast treasure buried with King David ; the opening, from time to time, of his tomb, 
and the abstraction of more or less of the hoards of gold accumulated therein. The usage of the 
old Spanish Jews, of burying articles of value with their dead, has been denied in toto by several 
Dublin Jews who have visited the Academy ; but the statement of Lady B. has been since corrobo- 
rated by the details published by Lindo of the violation of the Jewish cemetery at Seville. 

While alluding to the desecration and plunder of the Jewish cemetery at Seville, and 
regarding it as a worked-out gold mine of ancient Jewish art, I cannot help expressing the hope 
that some of the proposed rail- ways in Spain may, during their construction, afford the opportunity 
of exploring some similar cemetery, and that proper means may be taken by the authorities to 

b To prevent misconception, it should be mentioned have been from the remotest period, Irish antiquities of 
that copper is believed not to be found west of the Nile, jron have, in my opinion, the same African stamp of 
and consequently is not an African production. It is at character about them as those of gold. The peculiar pro- 
present, and may at all periods have been considered by the duction, copper, found to the east of the Nile, may have led 
native Africans as a precious material, and hence was used the Greeks to call the district the Copper-land, and the 
by them for personal ornaments. The most universally people Copper-smiths, Copts?; and Egyptians — a name not 
diffused African metal is iron, of a superior quality. Gold recognized by the natives themselves. According to 
abounds in several localities, and the Africans are proficient Herodotus, copper was the material specially used in Egypt 
in the manufacture of both these metals, and probably for drinking-cups. 



preserve or record their contents. Not only might the value of the objects found be of importance 
intrinsically, but they might afford the means of settling the disputed origin of the gold ornaments 
found in Ireland. 

Everything that I have heard, so far, leads to the conclusion, that the so-called Irish " ring- 
money/' of the simple "form," is made of African, and not native gold; and fashioned after an 
ancient type, which seems to have been common to all the gold employed in commerce formerly 
in Spain, Africa, Egypt, Syria, &c, probably until the introduction of Mahomedanism, when silver 
appears to have everywhere become (probably under Arab or Moorish influences) the standard 
currency in all those countries, and even in Ireland. 

The second type of Irish gold bangle [see Plate I., figs. 5,6, 7, and 14], has its ends expanded 
into cups or concave disks. It is stated, by several visitors to the Museum, to have been seen 
by them worn as an ornament on the ankles of women in Africa residing in the vicinity of the 
great gold districts. Specimens as large as the one generally known as the " Castle Kelly 
fibula," and closely resembling it, have been met with in actual use, leading to the inference that 
this was the purpose for which these articles were originally intended, whether it was a fashion 
originating in the gold-producing country or copied from some other. 

This last supposition may, perhaps, be the nearest to the truth; for although travellers in Africa 
state distinctly that such things exist at present on that continent, yet several European travellers, 
alBO visitors to the Museum, have claimed these as of European or Asiatic origin. Thus, a very 
intelligent lady, who had travelled in Hungary, mentioned to me that she had seen in that country, 
in the possession of different individuals, articles made of iron y exactly of the same shape as our 
Irish gold bangles with expanded ends. JShe explained that these iron articles were equivalents 
of gold ones of the same size, formerly possessed by the ancestors of these persons, and which, for 
some reason, they had exchanged with the Hungarian Government ; and she referred me to a 
work on Hungary in which I might find the whole history of the transaction, and also see an 
engraving of an object of this kind. I made some inquiry for the book at the time, but not finding 
it in any of the libraries to which I had access, and being afterwards occupied with other matters, 
the whole thing passed away from my memory. To the best of my recollection, the book referred 
to was in English ; and, as the works in our language describing Hungary are not numerous, some 
of your readers may be at once able to give a reference to it. 

Two other persons who have visited the Museum have mentioned facts which tend to localize 
this particular form of gold bangle in the eastern and southern parts of Europe. One of these was 
a Greek priest, from Constantinople. The moment he saw the large " Castle Kelly fibula," or 
bangle with cupped ends, he asked what it was ? giving as a reason for his inquiry that there 
existed in the treasury of the Church at Constantinople, to which he was attached, a similar article 
of gold ; and that he and others supposed it was an ancient cymbal, though this was merely a 
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surmise. He stated Ms entire ignorance of its history ; but, from seeing so many things of the kind 
in our museum, he thought we might have been able to give him some information as to their use, &c. 

The other gentleman was an artist who had been employed in executing some of the paintings 
in the new Houses of Parliament. He expressed his surprise at seeing the " Castle Kelly fibula, " 
and explained that, during a recent visit to Poland, he had noticed an ornament of -a very similar 
kind worn by a Jewess in full dress. It was slung in the knot of a scarf, which passed loosely 
round her waist, and was tied in front, where the weight of the massive gold ornament kept the 
scarf-knot in her lap. Being very desirous of recovering traces of the ancient Jewish costume, 
he made some inquiry regarding this style of ornament, and learned that the usage was one of the 
old national customs of the Jewish nation, and not by any means uncommon among Polish Jews. 
This testimony, therefore, again leads us to a Jewish origin for our Irish gold bangles, while the 
mode of wearing this ornament may coincide with that attributed by Herodotus to the Scythians, 
who, he explains, wore gold cups in their belts to swear upon. 

Several visitors have remarked the similarity of the general form of these cupped bangles 
to that of a particular ornament represented on images of the most ancient female deities of India ; 
whose girdles, worn slack round the hips, are kept in their places by gold articles or locks of some 
kind fixed in the knot in front, very much after the fashion of the Polish Jewess. May not the old 
myth of Danae's shower of gold have been, in its original form, a Greek joke on the adoption of the 
ancient Argive women of this Asiatic or Jewish usage ? A shower of gold money is an antiquarian 
blunder, for there was no money in that age at all ! But gold locks in the girdles of unmarried 
women may have been quite common. They may have been the lady's fortune, or dower. 

A third variety of the Irish gold bangle, has the ends tipped with a hollow cone or thimble, 
the connecting bar being in all cases hollow, except at the necks [rig. 8]. I have no recollec- 
tion of any special remarks being made on these by visitors, farther than the surmise of ladies, who 
generally coincide in the opinion that they were more likely to be anklets than bracelets. No. 7 
has a tendency to this type, for its cups are deeper than usual, and the arch is hollow. Its orna- 
ments are like those on No. 8. They might have belonged to the same dress, and were evidently 
made in the same manufactory, and possibly by the same hands. 

There are in the Museum several bangles made simply of round gold wire, without any 
expansion at the ends ,* and one made of such wire but perforated with small holes, and likewise 
without expansion [Fig 10] : there are, also, several flatted bar bangles [Fig. 16], quite plain and 
devoid o£ ornamentation. All these have been claimed by travellers as specimens of common modem 
African ornaments worn by the Negro people in the Gold Country ; though there can be no doubt 
of their having been discovered buried in the ground in two different places of Ireland. This may 
indicate a connection between Ireland and Africa in the time of the Moorish occupation of Spain, or 
even later. 
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"We find, also, in the Museum, several small gold rings, made in two kinds of twisted patterns, 
both, of which, according to the statements of several visitors, are now quite common on the Gold 
Coast ; and one gentleman brought to the Museum several specimens of African gold rings, which 
were identical in pattern with one of these varieties, and explained the usages connected with rings 
of this kind in Africa. This seems to prove to demonstration, that the rings of this description now 
in the Museum, and which were discovered near Cork, are of African origin. 

Besides the gold rings already described, which might fit the wrist, arm, and ankle, there was 
lately added to the collection of the Eoyal Irish Academy a number of gold articles, discovered 
along with a very large number of others in the County Clare. One of these is a heavy gold 
ring, having another smaller ring playing on it. Now, several recent visitors have assured 
me that this description of ring is a common form of anklet in Africa and India. Among these 
visitors was the Ameer of Scinde, who, some time since, came to England, in the hope of obtaining 
from government a grant of certain rights which he claimed over a territory in India. This personage 
appeared to take special interest in this and other gold articles found in the County Clare, which, he 
said, were quite similar to those now used in Scinde; and particularly the hollow gold "lunettes," or 
erescent : shaped ornaments, having button-shaped ends, and usually termed gold collars, resembling, 
inform, the gorgets worn by our military officers fifty years ago. These rare objects were con- 
sidered by our Indian visitor as not being Irish at all, but importations from his own country. I 
ventured to question the correctness of his opinion ; but at the same time assured him that, if he 
would only send to our Museum a present of a single gold ornament of this kind, from the neck 
of one of his eunuchs or chamberlains, he would go far towards convincing our learned 
antiquaries that our Irish collars, &c, were of Asiatic origin. I may here add, that the native 
attendants of the Ameer corroborated every thing he said on the subject, whether they were, or 
were not within his hearing ; so that his opinion assumes additional importance. It is not 
improbable, however, that the customs of Scinde, such as the one here referred to, may have 
been introduced by Arabs, or other Mahomedan races, and that hence they may have had their 
origin in Africa. The Asiatic use of gold rings on the arms, legs, or neck, may perhaps be 
considered as indicating an African immigration, or the introduction of African usages into the East. c 

We want information as to the use of gold lunette ornaments in the turbans of the old Mahome- 
dans, and the origin of the Crescent as their national emblem. Are the flat gold lunettes [Fig. 23], 

c It has been stated by several visitors that the usage things, may have applied originally to gold. We know that 

still exists of the Sultan placing a silver bangle on the a usage prevailed anciently in Ireland of presenting gold 

wrist of a Pacha at the time of his investiture in office ; rings, from the greater chieftains to the heads of minor 

and that it is theoretically believed to contain fire and evil tribes. This custom may be Jewish or African, as it 

in one end of it, and water and mercy in the other ; but corresponds with the description given in Genesis, where 

that, in consequence of its form, the two ends can never Pharaoh is said to have taken the ring off his hand or 

meet ! This usage though now said to be confined to silver wrist, and put it on Joseph as the investiture of his office. 
VOL. VIII. F 
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in our Museum spoils taken by our Crusaders from the Turks ? and, if they are, why do we not 
find them elsewhere than in Ireland ? Or are they emblems of Astarte, and antagonisms to the gold 
disks ornamented with the ffgure of the Cross ? 

Besides the gold articles comprehended in the " find^of the. County Clare, which are large 
enough to fit the neck of an adult man or woman, there are several others [Fig. 17, 18, 19,] 
which are of the same dimensions, though different in construction. One of these is formed 
of a twisted bar of gold, having the ends hooked, and has been for several years in the 
collection [Fig. 17]. When this ornament (which, is of the kind usually called a " neck-torque/') 
was first exhibited, a most intelligent lady, sister of a member of the Academy, remarked at 
once that it must be African, because it closely resembled a torque represented on the neck of a 
negro in an ancient Venetian painting belonging to her brother. And another lady from Scotland, 
who visited our Museum, the moment she saw this torque, remarked to her husband, who was 
with her, that the object generally supposed, to be a piece of rope on the neck of the ancient 
statue known as the " Dying, Gfladiator," was really a torque of this kind : an opinion now, I 
believe, generally adopted; although not critically, correct-^-for the Gladiator's torque has only a 
general resemblance to the one in our Museum.. There is, however, an actual gold torque of small 
size on an ancient statue of Mercury, now in the British Museum, which approaches more nearly 
in form to the Irish torque. Might not its , use in this case imply that,, at the time when this 
statue was so ornamented, gold neck torques, were a usual personal ornament of merchants, 
Mercury being the deity who presided over Commerce ? ot may it not have been emblematic of the 
trade carried on with Spain or Africa, in manufactured gold ? d ... 

The fineness and purity of gold is still tested in Africa by the amount of twisting it 
will bear before it breaks. This natural substitute for the " Hall-mark " of our modern 
goldsmiths, to indicate pure gold, has been noticed by several visitors to the Museum as a purely 
African characteristic of articles made of gold* 

Besides the twisted necl^-tprque, we have in the Museum collection several other articles 
of gold not twisted,. [Fig. 15] which, from their size, may be considered as likewise ornaments for 
the neck. These are stated to be almost identical with those now worn in different parts of Africa, 
chiefly by women, who, it is said, are generally the traders in the Gold Country. 

d The term " wreathen," applied frequently in the Old into thread, and put together into filagree. Fig. 12 is a 

Testament to Jewish articles made of gold, manifestly re- wonderful imitation of filagree, produced by pouring the 

fers to gold beautified by workmanship. It implies melted gold into a mould, containing an impression taken 

" twisted," " spun," &c, and is applicable to many of from real filagree. The diadent (Fig. 22] is to a great 

our Irish specimens. As mere works exhibiting the skill extent an imitation of "wreathen" or twined work produced 

of the gold-smith, the torques of the Tara type, made of by " stamping," a method indicated in the Old Testament 

four fillets of " wreathen " gold, are a master-piece of the as implying a very high order of gold work and or- 

craft Fig. II (Plate 1) is the perfection of gold work of namentation. 
another kind. Here the gold is beaten out, then twisted 
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There is some reason to believe that twisted bars of gold, with hooked ends, were used in a 
perfectly straight form, and for altogether a different purpose from that attributed to our circular 
torque. The Syrian dragoman or interpreter to our Consulat Beyrout, when visiting the Academy's 
Museum some years ago, was requested to point out any articles which resembled such as were used in 
Syria. He examined the specimens carefully, and stated that the only ones he recognized 
were the torques. These, he said, were to be seen in churches in that country, but were 
perfectly straight, and not bent, being used as links to form chains for suspending the lamps from the 
roof. He said that at present these twisted links were always of silver, though he believed that 
they were made of gold in former times Vsrhen the Christian churches were richer in Syria. They 
are baptismal gifts made to the churches ; and in form resemble the girdle which the Jewish bride- 
groom is said to have presented to the bride. 

In the collection of Irish antiquities lately deposited for exhibition in the Royal Irish 
Academy, by the Royal Dublin Society, there is a very well made model in brass of a silver 
torque made of two wires. Although this is now bent into the form of a hoop, there is no doubt 
that, some years ago, either this model itself or a duplicate of it in Trinity College Museum 
was exhibited, extended at full length, thus corresponding both in form and material with the 
silver twisted links described as used in the Syrian 1 churches. Is it not possible that the original 
from which the model was copied may have actually been used for suspending a lamp in an ancient 
Irish Greek e church ? It should be added, that in size this silver torque was smaller than either of 
the Tara gold torques, but larger than the gold hoop, made of a square bar, which I have 
ventured to call a girdle. Hence the question arises, were such articles used as girdles in the 
Middle Ages ? An answer in the affirmative has been given by a visitor who has paid great 
attention to all matters relating to the later Jewish customs. This gentleman has assured me that 
the Jews in different countries, at their marriages, employ torques as bridal fillets, bandages, 
or girdles round the loins or hips ; and that, although anciently all bridal girdles were of gold, yet 
latterly the girdle presented by the bridegroom to the bride was of silver, while the one given to 
him by the bride was of gold. According to Rabbinical notions, the difference in the colours, 
white and yellow, indicated certain distinctions of a peculiar kind. It is right to mention that 
several Jews to whom I have spoken on this subject, deny the correctness of these assertions, and 
seem grossly ignorant of all ancient usages connected with gold or silver ornaments among 
their people. 

e The Greek character of many of the old ecclesiastical his sympathies with Ireland may hare sprang fiom a re- 
articles in theAcademy^B Musenm,aiid the style of architec- miniacence of some material benefit rendered by that 
ture observable in the ancient Irish (or so-called Scottish) country; to his nation in their time of trouble. The story 
churches, both in Ireland and on the Continent, connect told by Keating, to account for the good feeling which 
the early Christianity of Ireland mth the East. ThiB is anciently subsisted between the Irish JewB» and wee vtr&a, 
what would be expected if a previous Jewish connexion had is absurd, 
existed. Saint Patrick was by birth a Jew; and as such, 
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In favour of the idea that the original and normal form of the gold torques, such as those 
found at Tara, was a hoop, we have, however, the evidence of several native Africans. Two of 
these were the Ashantee princes who paid a visit to Dublin some years since. At the request of 
several members of the Academy, and of a lady who has contributed to its Transactions a valuable 
paper, these accomplished savages were brought to see the Museum, chiefly in order to test the 
correctness of a statement made by the captain of an African ship, that gold articles very similar to 
the Tara torques were occasionally sold on the Gold Coast. Accordingly, it was arranged that 
these torques should be placed on a table in the library before the princes arrived, but that nothing 
should be said or done to attract their attention to them. Yet, the moment they entered the room, 
their eyes caught the torques ; they at once took them up and put them on like belts, over one 
shoulder and under the other. They then walked up and down the room, seeming quite 
gratified with their ornament. Being asked why these things pleased them so much, they at once 
replied, that they reminded them of the return of their warriors from successful expeditions into 
the interior of the country, where the people used such ornaments. They mentioned one purpose 
to which the warriors applied these articles — namely, to string upon them various other trophies 
which they had plundered. These they exhibited ostentatiously for some time after their return ; 
and then the torques were chopped up and sold in pieces to the European traders. It thus appeared 
that the African captain's story was to a certain extent correct. 

On a subsequent occasion a French gentleman, introduced by a dignitary of the Roman Catholic 
Church, paid a visit to the Museum, for the purpose of disposing of some exquisite specimens 
of ancient necklaces taken from the Venetian Museum, There were, indeed, a few such glass beads 
in the collection ornamented somewhat in the same style of art as his,, but infinitely inferior 
in taste and execution ; so that an inspection of our glass department gave him little satisfaction. 
Finding that he had heard nothing of our gold antiquities, I asked him to remain for a few moments, 
and that I would open the safe in which they were kept and let him see them. He agreed to do so, 
and mentioned at the same time that, not long previously, he had had an excellent opportunity, 
not only of seeing some very curious gold things in the interior of Africa, but of learning their 
uses ; so that, although he had failed in the object of his visit to the Academy's Museum, he might 
have it in his power to give some information regarding the gold specimens ; since, as I had 
told him, these gold antiquities had, in several instances, been claimed as African, though found buried 
in the ground in Ireland. The safe being opened, the moment the Frenchman saw the collection he 
at once declared that the whole of the gold specimens (with two or three exceptions) were African ? 
adding, with much vivacity, "You can't tell what that thing is for — and that — and that ; but I 
can, for I have seen them all in use ; and I now regret that I did not bring a specimen of each to 
Europe. But how did you get them ? It is surely not possible that these were found in Ireland !" 
It was with some difficulty that I was able to convince him that they had been found buried in 
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the ground in this country. He then informed me that he had succeeded in making his -way into 
the mountain district of Kong or Bafra, which lies north of the Gold Coast, in which gold is very 
abundant, and that there he had found a colony of Jews who professed to have ancient records 
proving that they had quitted Spain on the irruption of the Goths into that country, and who had 
remained free from the corruptions which afterwards crept into the customs and usages of the 
Jews in Spain and Northern Africa. They asserted themselves to be uncorruptcd Sephardim or 
Scribes (?) and were so entirely at variance with the Spanish and Barbary Jews on account of their 
backsliding from the old Jewish orthodoxy, that they would not eat, drink, or hold any intercourse 
with them. It was among this people that the French traveller mentioned having seen the 
counterparts of so many of our gold antiquities, and learned their uses. He had met with articles 
quite similar to our Tara torques, and stated that they were worn at the weddings of the Jews, as 
girdles round the hips, by the newly-married couple, and that the bride had an absolute right to 
the torque presented to her by her husband. Any further gifts which she received from her 
friends were likewise her own property, and were slung on the torque. These were often extremely 
valuable, and sometimes so ponderous that cases have been known of fortunate brides being thus 
loaded with presents to such an extent that they could not rise from the ground. At the wedding 
the bride also wore a golden frontlet, exactly resembling the articles found in Ireland, and called 
by Vallancey "Brehons' Collars," of which there are three specimens, nearly perfect, in the 
Academy's museum [Fig. 22]. 

This traveller likewise recognised in our crescent -shaped gold plates [Fig- 23] a Jewish 
ornament for unmarried women ; and, finally, described the females in this part of Africa as using 
gold ornaments in every possible way, in the form of necklaces, armlets, bracelets, anklets, &c, 
realising the picture of the women of Jerusalem drawn by the prophet Isaiah. 

It may be a question worth considering, whether the forms of gold ornaments used by these 
secluded African Jews are all of Jewish origin, or whether some of them may not be African. The 
flat lunette, or crescent- shaped frontlet [Fig. 23], and the diadem [Fig. 22~\, seem to be Asiatic orna- 
ments; but the gold rings or bangles appear to be purely African, and intended more for the osten- 
tatious display of wealth than for ornament. The former class of ornaments were certainly 
employed to add dignity and grace to the human head and face, an object not aimed at by a naked 
race like the negroes, who maybe said to be " all face,-" whereas, the Jewish women, imevery age, 
and in every country, have been elaborately clothed, and have adopted a class of ornaments 
to correspond. 

A Greek lady, who inspected the Museum, on being shown the gold frontlets (the " Brehon's 
collars" of Yallancey) [Fig. 22], claimed them at once as the prototypes of the frontlets worn by 
brides at weddings in the island of Corfu. These are at present made there of gilt paper; but, 
no doubt, represent the more costly material of former times, and may have been borrowed by the 
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Greek Church from the Christianized Jews.; Anciently, the frontlet or diadem was worn by both 
the bride and bridegroom, according to the usage of the Greek Church, as it was worn among the 
Jews, though no w>T believe, confined to the bride. It seems clear that the Christians borrowed 
the custom from the JeWs ; : whether these again borrowed it from some pagan nation is another 
question. Rebecca's frontlet was probably not Shemitic. Basnage is unquestionably wrong in 
not deriving the Greek Christian usage of wearing gold crowns at weddings from the Jewish Church. 
The diadem, or head ornament, represented as worn by some of the martyrs in the catacombs of 
Rome, closely resembles the frontlet just mentioned. We may also recognize the same form of 
ornament in the head-dress for married women in Russia ; while the lunette, or crescent-ornament, 
is likewise found in that country as the ornament of the unmarried one. 




It seems natural to suppose that these customs came to Russia along with Greek Christianity, from 
the Holy Land : as the Greek Church adopted or retained many Jewish usages as allowable, simply 
because they were not specifically forbidden by the New Law. 

A Russian gentleman, lately visiting the Museum (who appeared by his card to be a chamber- 
lain to the Emperor), on being asked if such articles as the diadems and lunette-ornaments were 
to be seen in Russia, replied, " Yes, certainly, they are Russian national head-ornaments, used by 
all classes, from the Empress and the royal princesses down to the poorest peasant." To prove his 
words true, he promised to send to the Museum specimens in brass of things of this kind, worn by 
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the humbler classes. Unfortunately for the further elucidation of our subject, I am not able yet 
to report the arrival of this donation. 

Another fact tending to the same conclusion, as to the analogy of these ornaments with old 
Jewish ones, was lately communicated by a lady, the sister of an Irish, member of Parliament 
distinguished in the: scientific world, and herself a person eminently calculated to make correct 
observations. This lady stated to me that she had lately seen a Spanish lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen of Spain, actually wearing a golden head-ornament, precisely the same in form as ' the so- 
called " "Brehon's Collars" of our museum [Fig. 22]. Here, then, we find this peculiar ornament in 
Spain, the very country from whence the Sephardim Jews of Africa alleged that they had 
emigrated in the fourth century. The invasion of the Goths at that time may possibly have 
driven the Jewish inhabitants into various other countries, and perhaps even to Ireland ; though, 
if such, be the case, it is likely that they did not remain here permanently, but returned to Spain 
at a subsequent period. Hence it may be conjectured that at least a portion of our ancient 
specimens of gold ornaments may owe their presence here to a temporary exodus of the Spanish 
Jews to this country in the fourth century. A larger portion may afford evidence of a still 
earlier temporary exodus of Jews, from various parts of the Roman Empire, in the first century, 
about the time of the final fall of Jerusalem, and the extinction of the temple. Not long after, how- 
ever, a milder policy of the Emperors permitted the Jews to obtain once more a footing throughout 
the Roman provinces and cities, with the privilege of trading and holding land. This was 
especially the case in Spain, where Jewish fashions and fancies, in art and literature, seem to 
have rapidly revived, and from whence they spread themselves far and wide through Christendom, 
threatening, in Spain, the absorption of Christianity itself. It would appear, in fact, that, in those 
times the Jewish goldsmiths and silversmiths led the fashion in ornamental art, as the French 
do at present, and that to them may be traced the origin of many forms of personal decorations^ 
as well as ecclesiastical ornaments, found in different countries. I do not mean to say that it was 
in the fourth century the ancient Irish and British women adopted the fashion of wearing gold 
ornaments on the head ; for it is recorded that Maud, Queen of Connaught, in Ireland, and Queen 
Boadicea, in Britain, wore golden diadems at a much earlier period ; but it is quite possible that 
even these were made in Spain or Africa, and imported into the British Islands, just as 
thousands of other personal ornaments or articles of Jewellery* were introduced by traders from 
Spain into Ireland.* 

{Jewellery, Jewel. — These words, expressive of orna- as if this had, in later times, been preferred to native Jewish 

mental work for the person, made of precious metals, are workmanship. This may have been the case; hut it is .not 

usually derived from the Latin jocale. The French \$>joyau; the less probable that the Arabs or Moors themselves had 

Spanish, joyel ; German, juwel. But may they not all be learned the art from the Spanish Jews. The agency of this 

derived from the name Jew ? people in the revival of literature, commerce, and art, has 

gLindo, in enumerating the trades lost to Spain by the been overlooked, or unfairly passed over by the Christian 

final expulsion of the Jews, specifics " Arabian jewellery," historians of the Middle Ages. 
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A fact stated by another visitor to our Museum may be appropriately mentioned here. This 
person was a lady who had resided for some time in Amsterdam, and who had had an opportunity 
of examining many gold head-ornaments, worn especially by old-fashioned people. One form of 
ornament, this lady stated, was identical with the gold diadems or frontlets which have been so 
often alluded to ; and she confirmed the truth of her statement by presenting to the museum an 
old engraving purchased by her in Amsterdam, in which two women are represented, one holding 
the gold head-ornament in her hand, the other wearing it on her head. And, so far as can be deter- 
mined from the inspection of a small picture, there is certainly an apparent identity between our 
Irish specimens and these Dutch head-dresses. 




"We know that Amsterdam was one of the places where the Jews early became a rich community ; 
and it is extremely probable that Jewish emigrants from Spain to Holland may have introduced this 
style of gold ornament there. 

In Switzerland, Poland, and Hungary, we can trace the use of gold head-gear for women, 
always made of thin gold plate ; and it was in these countries in particular that the Jews found a 
refuge from persecution in the early part of the Middle Ages, and where they were longest per- 
mitted to use their peculiar national costume, which, according to all tradition, was extremely rich 
in gold and embroidery-work. h 

b The head-ornaments of these countries are all made Of gilt ; and finally, gold substituted for silver. But gold alone 
thin gold plate, and indicate a time when gems were not was the more ancient material, as we find by the remains 
introduced as additional decorations. Precious stones were of Egyptian and Etrurian antiquities, 
originally set in silver. At a later period, the silver was 
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The Jews, in the most ancient times of which we have record, were always the great dealers 
in gold and silver, if we may judge by the writings of Isaiah and by numerous other passages in 
the Old Testament. They were so before the foundation of Carthage, a city which, beyond doubt, 
was as much an Israelite or Samarian, as a Phoenician or Tyrian, colony. And, after the fall of 
Carthage, we find these Jews, as a distinct nationality (or Carthaginians assuming the old name), 
quietly monopolizing the entire trade in those metals in Spain, Africa, and Britain, and carrying on a 
great commerce everywhere, with the connivance or under the protection of the Komans themselves, 
who seem to have despised trade. It is by no means improbable, too, that their great wealth may have 
been sometimes employed in furnishing the "sinews of war" to Roman generals (even to Julius 
Caesar, Pompey, &c), and in assisting one or other of the opposing parties during the decline of the 
Empire. Jerusalem must have been looked on by the Romans as a treasure-house ; and its siege 
seems to have been in reality undertaken for the sake of the plunder, which may have been only 
saved to be lost again in Ireland ! 

Then came the expulsion of the Jews from all parts of the Empire * to places beyond the limits 
of the Roman power, such as Ireland and parts of Africa. Both these countries were previously 
known to the Jews as markets ; Ireland being probably one of their great marts for exporting slaves k to 
the mines of Spain and Cornwall ; and Africa being the country from which they procured their 
gold. The supplies of gold obtained by chieftains in Ireland may in fact have arisen from this very 
slave trade ; and at this time may have commenced the fashion, among men of rank, of wearing 
gold neck -torques and rings in Ireland. 

If these speculations be good for anything, in the absence of antagonistic facts and arguments, 
there really seems to be some reason for supposing that a great portion of our Irish gold antiquities 
are of ancient Jewish manufacture, and of African gold. "With regard to the plain gold rings, it 
may be maintained, on the evidence furnished by the Old Testament, that the ancient cur- 
rency of the Jews consisted of rings or bent bars of silver and gold, which were estimated by 
weight, and not at a conventional value, such as that given by a stamp. 1 According to the argument 
here developed, the gold bangles brought to Ireland were estimated rather by weight as bullion 

iFrom the circumstances of the times, it follows, as a k By the same canon of the council of Toledo (quoted in 

matter of course, that on war being declared b y the Roman the preceding note), Spanish Jews are prohibited from 

State against the Jews, all of that people within the limits purchasing Christian slaves, At all times the Jews were 

of the empire had to fly or deliver themselves up as slave merchants. There was nothing uncommon in 

prisoners. In their flight they would, no doubt, carry with Joseph's brethren selling him as a slave. The impro- 

them their gold. So late as a.d. 612, the currency of the priety (according to the custom of the day) consisted in 

Jews in Spain was gold in ounces, not coined money : for selling a man who was the property of another person, who 

in the 24th canon of the Conncil of Toledo, it is enacted happened in this instance to be their father, 

that no Jews shall sing psalms at funerals, under a penalty ' The Jewish shekel is comparatively modern as a circu- 

of six ounces of gold. lating medium. 
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than for their use as ornaments. Those who have adopted the opinion that these articles are "ring- 
money' ' seem to be not far from the truth, if they understand by money a medium of exchange 
employed by merchants in trade. But, if our theory be correct, these merchants were foreigners, 
most probably Jews ; m and, though the rings may have been employed by the native Irish as a 
currency, they can no more be claimed as Irish money than European coins can be called money by 
the Chinese, who employ silver in trade by weight only. 

A very large specimen of that kind of ornament which we usually designate a " collar' ' was 
obtained by the Eoyal Irish Academy, along with the collection of antiquities which belonged to 
the late Major Sirr. It is believed to have been found at Kildare. Now, if we bear in mind that 
similar ornaments, according to several of our informants, form the insignia of a bride in 
Greece ; and, if we add to this a statement made both by the Greek lady (formerly mentioned) 
and her English husband, namely, that one of these ornaments is to be seen forming a nimbus or 
glory on the head of an image of the Virgin in Corfu ; it is not an extravagant idea to suppose that this 
very diadem may have adorned the head of the famous image of Saint Bride or Bridget at the Sanctuary 
of Kildare, If this could be proved, it would add to the evidence, which seems to be accumulating, 
of a great infusion of the Greek (and probably of the Ebionite or Jewish) form of Christianity into 
Ireland at a very early period. The suppression of these, and the substitution for them of the Koman 
form of Christianity, seem to have been the real object of St. Patrick's mission to Ireland. 

To the evidence of the various visitors already quoted I might add the concurrent testimony of 
at least seven or eight other intelligent travellers from Spain, who have at once asserted that nearly 
all our gold and silver antiquities are Spanish. Spanish priests and laymen, French and English 
travellers, both in Spain and in South America (where much old Spanish jewellery still exists), 
have all given the same opinion. 

The question is an open one, as to which articles found in Ireland are Jewish, which Cartha- 
ginian, Moorish, or Christian ? If these questions were decided, antiquarians would have but little 
trouble in determining what objects we have remaining in our museums of genuine Celtic antiquity, 
whether British, Scottish, or Irish. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning to your archaeological readers a fact just stated to me by a 
visitor from Spain, that the silver-smiths of Yalladolid, at the present day, are in the constant 
habit of buying up old jewellery for the purpose of re-melting it and converting it into modern 
ornaments. A gentleman from Portugal also mentioned to me, only a few days ago, that the same 
practice exists, to a considerable extent, in Oporto. Now, if means were taken, it is probable that 
a very valuable illustrative collection of antiquities could be brought together from these places which 
m If the general argument be admitted, of the great com- the trade of the Irish porta may not have been in their 
mercial importance of the Spanish Jews before and after hands. Though the Jews were not sailors, they could, 
the fall of Carthage, and subsequently during the Roman as capitalists, employ merchant vessels for their trade, 
dominion, extending even to England, I see no reason why 
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might materially assist in deciding several of our obscure questions. In Lindo's work on the Jews 
in Spain (already quoted), we have a pathetic notice (p. 283) of the desecration and pillage of the 
Jewish cemetery of Seville, in the year 1580, when the coffins were despoiled "of everything of 
value/' This may serve as a hint to some of our enthusiastic Irish antiquarians, who might not 
feel indisposed to violate another Jewish cemetery, if such could be found. And, in the same 
page, it is stated that the old cemetery of the Jews at Yittoria " is yet preserved ;" so that here is 
an opportunity afforded of founding a genuine museum of Jewish antiquities, and of filling up the 
astounding blank indicated by the following passage in Ferguson's Palaces of Nineveh Restored 
(p. 9) i_ — " It is one of the peculiarities of the Jewish history, and certainly not one of the least 
singular, that all we know of them is derived from their own written books, "Not one monument, 
not one sculptured stone, not one letter of an inscription, not even a potsherd remains to witness, 
by a material fact, the existence of the Jewish kingdom. No museum ever possessed a Jewish 
antiquity j while Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and all the surrounding countries, teem with material 
evidences of former greatness, and of the people who once inhabited them." Has our argument 
made this statement somewhat doubtful ? 

In the present paper I have brought together fairly the statements made by a great variety of 
intelligent witnesses quite unconnected with each other, and I now lay the result before those who 
are capable of judging. I have, of course, suppressed names, as the remarks were not intended to 
be made public. My object has not been to establish a theory; but the remarkable convergence in 
the statements of so many persons towards the same point cannot fail to have some weight in an 
obscure question such as the one before us. If the evidence can be met by arguments and facts of 
equal value, I am content. If not, the tendency of what has been now advanced is towards a 
solution of the question which is entirely opposed to the popular opinion. 

Edwabd Clubboen, 

Curator of the Boyal Irish Academy. 

Dublin, January, 1860. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 



Fig- Plate I. 

1. Plain gold bangle, or wrist- ornament, with the ends slightly expanded, and terminating in a 

flat surface. 

2. Do. somewhat smaller, terminations slightly convex. 

3. Do. smaller than Fig. 2, ends slightly concave. 

4. Bar of gold, with ends slightly expanded ; thickest in the middle, and slightly tapering 

towards the ends. It is evidently in an unfinished state and appears intended to form a 
bangle. 
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5. Gold bangle, with the ends expanded into cups. There is no ornamentation except two lines 

round the edges of the cups outside. 

6. Do. The connecting bar is here so much bent that the cups touch each other at their lower 

edges. If this has been a wrist-ornament, its form and size are exceptional. For such 
a use the cups would require to be bent outwards, so far that their edges should be on 
the same plane, like those of Fig. 5. The space inclosed would then be about the same 
as in Fig. 9. 

7. Do. In this specimen the cups are ornamented with three grooves round the inside, and two 

round the outside. Below these, in the interior, a toothed or serrated ornament is carried all 
round, composed of acute triangles filled in with fine lines parallel to one of the sides. 
The same ornament, but coarser, appears on the ends of Fig. 13. The distance between 
the inner edges of the two cups is not sufficient to admit the wrist of either a man or 
woman. On the exterior the cups are covered with an ornament composed of rows of 
concentric ovals. These are not regularly distributed, as in some places they over- 
lap each other, as if the stamp which produced the ornament had been placed carelessly 
by the operator. (This same ornament is found on the tops and bottoms of two cylindrical 
gold boxes in the Academy's Museum, but indistinctly developed. An ornament very 
similar is also observed on some of the golden head-ornaments.) The place where the 
cup joins the handle or connecting bar, is ornamented with a zig-zag or serrated pattern 
with very acute angles, similar to that in the interior of the cup, but formed by two out- 
lines which are filled in with parallel lines. We observe the same pattern on the outside 
of the cup in Fig. 8. The ornaments on the neck of the bent bar, or point of junction 
with the cup, are nearly identical in Figs. 7 and 8, being representations of fine wire cord, and 
differing merely in the number and arrangement of the plain and twisted bands. This peculiar 
ornament may indicate a usage of attaching cups of this kind to their connecting arches, 
by means of gold cord, which is the method employed for fastening the circular ear-pieces 
to the large gold frontlets. The ornamentation of these last seems, in some respect, to 
connect them with these decorated cupped bangles, and to prove that they had been used 
together, probably as personal ornaments at weddings, or on other special occasions. 

8. Do. Like No. 7, and all the specimens of the same class, it has the connecting arch hollow, 

but the passage is not complete from one cup to the other. Several practical goldsmiths 
have remarked that the perfect manner of stopping the openings at the bottom of the cups, 
after removing the cores of scwrlet sand from the interior of the hollow arch, is a proof of 
the admirable skill of the manufacturer, and would be a difficult matter at the present 
day. 
9 A wrist-ornament like Fig. 2, but bent in a peculiar manner like the ends of a torque. This 
and Fig, 6, from their small size, may possibly have been intended for a young person, 
and may have been used at the old Jewish ceremony of betrothal, which took place when 
the girl was only nine years old. 
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1 0. An ornament, very nearly circular, covered with dots drilled or punched into the gold. It 

can hardly have been used for the same purpose as any of the preceding specimens, 
for their curves are not perfect portions of a circle, and it is likewise nearly closed. Its 
ideal form, is evidently a perfect circle. In this respect it corresponds with many modern 
African bangles, and indeed has been claimed as African by various visitors to the Museum. 
There are several similar gold rings in the collection, but perfectly plain, and which have 
likewise been considered as African. Kings of either kind, however, are seldom found in 
Ireland, whereas the types 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, are very common; and 7 and 8, though rare, 
when found are generally accompanied by specimens of 1, 2, 3, 5, and. 6. 

11 . A curious little gold case made of beautiful twisted wire filagree, of exquisite workmanship. 

It was purchased from a man who said he had found it, when screening gravel taken out 
of the bed of the river Dodder, near Bathfarnham, County Dublin. 

12. Another case made in imitation of filagree- work, by running the melted gold into a clay mould 

into which a real piece of filagree had been previously impressed. By this cheap and rapid 
process an imitation has been obtained so exact that the naked eye can hardly distinguish 
the difference. Capsules of this kind are said to be used in Africa for holding bloody 
cotton, possibly the evidence of circumcision or marriage ; being the equivalent of the 
marriage-fillet of the ancient Etruscans, and of other emblems employed in several countries 
as indicative of the consummation of marriage. If these gold cases or capsules be ancient 
Jewish, I can find no notice of them or their equivalents, unless they may have been for 
the " Philistine fore-skins" mentioned in Scripture, which were considered by the Philis- 
tines as charms or amulets for averting evil, an idea still in vogue among the Kaffirs, who 
carefully preserve the prepuce for this purpose. 

13. Large gold armlet : its arch is considerably flattened. Though smaller, it strongly resembles the 

armlets worn by Assyrian warriors, as represented on the remains found at Nineveh, and 
which may have been trophies taken in their campaigns in Syria and Judea. 

14. A gigantic bangle, with cupped ends, of the same type as Pig. 5. It appears to belong to a 

class of articles valued more for its weight than as an ornament. Specimens are believed to 
have been found worth £1,000 each. This one is worth about £300. Altogether, the gold 
ornaments represented in this Plate represent an intrinsic value of about £1,000. 

Plate II. 
15 & 16. Gold bangles or wristlets, resembling modern African ornaments of the same kind. 
Several specimens of each were found together, but none of the forms of ornaments represented 
in Plate I. were found with them ; nor, in any case, were any specimens like those in 
Plate I. discovered either in large or small "finds" of the former. 

1 7. The thick twisted neck-torque, referred to in the text as having been considered not unlike the 

torque represented on the Dying Gladiator. 

18. A neck-torque composed of four thin fillets of gold twisted together. 
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19. A torque made of a single fillet of gold twisted. Both Eigs. 18 and 19 are furnished with hooks. 

20. The great; torque said to have heen found on the rabbit-warren, at Tara Hill, County of Meath. 

It differs from several found in Ireland, in having an appendage, which hears a resemb- 
lance to the wire ornament that projects in front of the hat or helmet, appearing in 
representations of ancient Egyptian Kings. 

21. The smaller Tara torque. It has a curious appendage which appears to have been formerly 

folded into a flat helix or spiral. Both Figs. 20 and 21 hook and unhook most freely, if 
handled in a certain way ; but otherwise, they appear to lock firmly. The appendages of 
both these torques are formed of four fillets of gold, and their sections represent a cross. 

22. One of the diadems or frontlets, of which the Museum posesses several specimens. All of them 

(like all others known) are made apparently in imitation of wire-work, strengthened at 
intervals by ribs. In this specimen there are only four such ribs, in others the numbers are 
different. The greatest number of ribs known in any specimen is eleven ; and as this last, 
when discovered, was much tarnished by the phosphorus (?) of the soil, it may have been 
buried with a corpse. Hitherto we have failed in obtaining the particulars relating to the dis- 
covery of this eleven-ribbed frontlet. 

23. One of the numerous flat lunette ornaments which have been found in Ireland, and may have 

been worn on the head by young women, like the lunette ornament on the breasts of the 
horned cattle* represented on the Arch of Titus, at Rome, drawing a triumphal chariot. They 
may have been considered as a charm against the Evil Eye, or as emblematic of the protec- 
tion of Diana; Astarte, and, in later times, the Virgin, is frequently represented, on old 
Spanish jewellery, standing on the concavity of a lunette, or having the lunette under her 
foot, as if, in this latter case, the emblem was considered as antagonistic to Christianity. 
Several articles of this kind were found, near Enfield, deposited in the ground with horns. 
No human bones were discovered at the place. It is worthy of remark that, in several 
instances, where these lunettes were found perfect, they were folded or rolled up f 



